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“THE TO-MORROW OF DEATH.” 


HIS work of the French savant, Louis Figuier, illus- 

trates, in a remarkable degree, the tendency of many 
minds, who are accustomed to scientific methods of inves- 
tigation and reasoning, to apply those same methods of 
research to the investigation of the state of a future exis- 
tence. Nearly all persons of ordinary intelligence, at 
some time or other of their lives, have some thoughts and 
speculations in regard to this future state, and, in order 
to arrive at their conclusions, they naturally apply that 
manner of reasoning to which they are most accustomed. 
So in this book we find an abundance of scientific facts 
collected together and arranged with the view of sustain- 
ing the author’s suppositions; or rather, certain facts 
gathered together, and these conclusions are drawn as 
natural inferences from them. 

In the first place, in regard to the scientific accuracy of 
his facts, the statements of Figuier may well be taken 
with a little hesitation, as his purely scientific works have 
not been as accurate as they ought to be. __In addition to 
this slight lack of reliability in the author’s statements, 
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his conclusions drawn from these facts do not seem to fol- 
low naturally from the facts, but seem to be mere specula- 
tions, and are drawn largely from the vivid imagination 
of the author himself. This new religion, for it is nothing 
more nor less than this that Figuier attempts to establish, 
and for which he confidently prophesies universal accep. 
tation, is apparently a combination of the modern doctrine 
of Spiritualism with the ancient idea of the Transmigra- 
tion of Souls, slightly modified. In the introduction the 
object of the book is set forth as that of attacking mate- 
rialism, which he considers “the parent of all the evils of 
European society,” and the book is also called “ Spirit- 
ualism demonstrated by Science.” 

According to this new system, the souls of the good, 
that is, of those who during their life on this earth have 
improved their capabilities for good to the best of their 
advantages, pass into the ether in space immediately sur- 
rounding our globe. The souls of the wicked and of 
infants are re-incarnated in the bodies of other human 
beings, but without the memory of any previous exis- 
tence, till, by successive re-incarnations and developments, 
they shall have attained a sufficient degree of purity to 
pass to the realms of the angels or “superhumans ” dwell- 
ing above the earth. The author then presents a long 
argument and many astronomical facts to prove the in- 
habitability of the other planets of our system, and, hav- 
ing proved them to be habitable, he considers it proved 
that they are inhabited, since nothing superfluous can 
have been created. The souls of all these planetary 
inhabitants, like those of the earthly beings, pass into the 
same state of superhumans, and dwell in space directly 
around their respective planets. These superhumans 
have a body, but it is as delicate and subtile as the ether 
in which they live. They are nourished by respiration 
merely, and need no rest or sleep, and, being situated in 
space, have no night. They have the same senses that we 
have, only infinitely more exquisite, and also additional 
ones that are unknown to us. There is no sex among 
them; “their love is the result of the serenity and ineff- 
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able goodness of soul, of the sympathy excited by mutual 
perfection.” Yet each one retains his individuality and 
also has a clear memory of all his former existences. But 
this happy and blissful state does not endure forever, for 
these superhumans are mortal and are subject to death 
like other beings. The soul of the superhuman after 
death passes into another body, undergoes another incar- 
nation, and lives in a state still more exalted and blissful 
than the first. There are many of these successive deaths 
and re-incarnations before the soul reaches its final resting- 
place, undergoing at each separate stage a development 
and expansion of intellectual and moral power, until it is 
at last fitted to occupy its most exalted position, and takes 
up its permanent abode in the Suz. 

Various theories as to the nature of the sun and its 
source of light and heat are next given, which are con- 
trasted with this theory of the author, that “the solar 
radiation is sustained by the continual influx of souls into 
the sun. These ardent and pure spirits come to take the 
place of the emanations constantly transmitted by the 
sun through space upon the globes that surround him.” 
Figuier says “ this theory as to the conservation of the solar 
force we can advance with some confidence, since science 
has no exact information to give us on the point in ques- 
tion, and philosophy only fills up a gulf between astron- 
omy and physics.” He further cites the fire-worshippers 
and the tribes who worship the sun to sustain this theory, 
for “do they not obey a mysterious intuition, a secret 
prompting of Nature?” 

Having seen this much of this theory, it will not be 
surprising to know that the founder of it is a believer 
in Spiritualism, yet not in the common gross idea of it as 
shown in table-tippings and other similar manifestations, 
but in a subtle power or influence which the souls of 
departed friends exert on us at certain times, as in sleep, 
imparting to us thoughts in the form of dreams or other 
equally vague impressions. This intercourse with the 
superhumans depends, in a great measure, upon the char- 
acter of the human being; those of a gross and sensual 
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nature seldom being favored with such communion with 
the spirits. Yet this intercourse must cease when the 
superhuman dies, as its soul is then re-incarnated and 
passes to a different part of space. Numerous instances 
of such intercourse, and also of interruptions of the same, 
are given in support of the theory. 

The author next takes up a similar course of reasoning 
in regard to the souls of animals, in the existence of which 
he firmly believes. He credits all the animals with souls, 
even down to the smallest zodphyte or mollusk; but 
these inferior animals have only a very rudimentary soul, 
or the mere germ of one, which, passing by transmigra- 
tion through successive stages and undergoing a progress- 
ive development in its power and faculties, passes, at 
last, from some of the higher animals into the body of a 
new-born infant. The particular animal to which is en- 
trusted the honor of transmitting its soul to man, varies 
in different parts of the world. “In Asia the wise, noble 
and dignified elephant is, perhaps, the custodian of the 
spiritual principle that is to pass into man. In Africa the 
lion, the rhinoceros, the many ruminant animals that 
throng the forests, may be the ancestors of human peoples. 
In America, the horse, the proud dweller on the pampas, 
and the dog, in all sections the faithful friend and devoted 
companion of man, are, perhaps, charged with elaborating 
the spiritual principle that, transmitted to a child, is going 
to develop and expand in him and to become a human 
soul.” Man has no recollection of any such previous exis- 
tence, for memory is wanting in the animal, and also is 
not developed in the child till it is some months old. 

One might expect that the author of this elaborate 
theory would meet with some obstacles to the application 
of it in the case of some of the lowest orders of animal 
life, since many species are much less perfectly developed 
and are of a lower organization than some of the lower 
species of plants. But, without any hesitation, he states 
that vegetable life is endowed with a soul; but this soul 
must be in an excessively germinal state, as it undergoes 
many transmigrations and expansions before it enters into 
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one of these lower animals. To the support of this state- 
ment many curious facts, drawn from vegetable physi- 
ology, are brought forward. The sensibility of some 
kinds of plants, certain apparently voluntary movements, 
the mode of reproduction of many varieties, also the dis- 
eases and death of plants; from all these, reasoning by 
analogy, it is concluded that all animate nature is endowed 
with a spiritual principle, and that each soul while here 
on earth, and also after passing into the realms of space, 
undergoes a preparation for its final resting-place in the 
sun. 

Arguing from the necessity of solar light and heat for 
the growth and health of all kinds of life, the author 
at last comes to the conclusion that the sun’s rays are due 
to the souls residing there,—“ that the sun sends upon the 
earth in the form of rays animated germs, which emanate 
from the spiritualized beings which dwell in the radiant 
luminary.” “Thus is closed and completed this grand 
circle of Nature, this unbroken chain of vital activity, 
which has neither beginning nor end, and which binds 
together all beings in one family, the universal family of 
the worlds.” 

Many personal peculiarities or characteristics are ex- 
plained by the supposition that they are due to some 
vague and undefined impression coming from some pre- 
vious existence; the soul of a musical child may have 
come from a nightingale, and that of a child who shows 
a taste for architecture from a beaver. The love of nature 
may be due to the fact of the soul at one time having been 
that of a plant of some kind; and thus this application 
may be carried to any extent. 

In the scientific education of to-day there is too little 
attention paid to the cultivation of the imagination and 
the correct use of this faculty. A man who has been in- 
structed in the use of this power and its connection with 
scientific investigation, is far less liable to be led off into 
mere speculation. Figuier has fallen into the error of 
attempting to prove a matter of personal belief by sci- 
entific truths, and, to do this, has been working backward. 
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He evidently had, in a great measure, formed his whole 
system first, and then chose such facts as seemed to prove 
its truth. In this way his judgment was warped, and the 
truths selected were twisted, in some instances, in order 
to sustain his position. He makes numerous suppositions, 
and from these suppositions proceeds to prove his theory. 
Where there is an absence of any scientific knowledge he 
immediately takes advantage of this lack of positive 
proof, and uses this negative truth as an argument in 
support of his theory. If he had gone to his work with 
a mind and judgment wholly unbiased, and first collected 
his facts, having previously ascertained their strict accu- 
racy, and then have carefully drawn the natural and cor- 
rect inference from them, he might have avoided many 
of the errors and absurdities into which he has fallen. 

One cannot begin too early in his scientific education 
to learn the right use and application of the power of 
imagination, and much more attention should be given to 
its correct development and direction. The men who 
have added most to the progress of scientific knowledge, 
have been led to their grandest discoveries by a long and 
patient observation of facts, and by then reasoning upon 
them with a mind wholly unprejudiced and unbiased by 
any preconceived ideas. 

The speculation on matters of mere personal belief or 
opinion is well enough, and serves as a means of devel- 
oping the mind; but the attempt to prove things which are 
beyond the reach of mere human knowledge, by means 
of that knowledge, which is, of necessity, very imperfect 
at best, should be avoided, whatever attractions it may 
have for the student of science. 


A. B. H. 
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A SENSATION STORY. 


[FOUNDED ON FACT.] 
CHAPTER I. 


ORROR and despair settled over the von Thick- 

head mansion. Crape on the door, blinds closed, 
funereal silence, lamentation from a room overhead. The 
heir of the von Thickheads has fallen—fallen ignomin- 
iously—he has died like a villain on the scaffold. 

The letter,—the mysterious letter with its dingy yellow 
envelope and its stereotype request printed at one end,— 
had come like an avalanche upon the von Thickhead fam- 
ily and overwhelmed them all in a torrent of grief and 
despair. It had told them their Jacob was no more,—he 
had been suspended. Madame von Thickhead fainted 
dead away when she heard the sickening news. Eloisa, 
the eldest, went into hysterics; the rest of the children 
howled. Mynherr was completely unmanned. Confusion 
reigned, and the chambermaid was rendered at once so 
nervous that she upset a pitcher of water over her mis- 
tress and revived her. On coming to she was the first to 
have her wits about her. ‘“ What was to be done?” said 
she. ‘“ Jacob Sr. must go to New Haven and claim the 
body. Of course the Faculty had done right, they were 
obliged to be conscientious. No one could question their 
right to this summary punishment. Had not Jacob Sr. 
signed a bond or some sort of a paper, giving entire con- 
trol of their boy to the Faculty? Jacob Jr., their Jacob, 
had done wrong and suffered the penalty,—but oh, that 
he should have been cut off thus without time to improve! 
Were the Faculty too hasty? No, she wouldn’t say that 
—they were always just and good.” 

Now, it must be confessed that the powers of the Yale 
Faculty were but slightly understood in the family man- 
sion of the von Thickheads. At first, Herr von Thick- 
head could not believe that such severe measures had 
been taken. Always a little shaky in his English, he 
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thought suspended might mean hang. Worcester soon 
set him right, or rather, wrong. Yes, his Jacob was hung. 
And now there was only one thing to do; obey his wife 
in whatever she decreed. She decreed: Jacob Sr. and 
she must go that afternoon to New Haven, see the Pres- 
ident, thank him for his kindness hitherto to their dear 
but sinful son, and request his body for interment at home 
if the Faculty thought fit; if not, ask permission to have 
their poor son buried at New Haven. And so the light- 
ning express, which leaves the little town of B—— at 
2.50 P. M., took on board the worthy couple bound for 
New Haven. 

Jacob Jr., meanwhile, had succeeded in conjuring up ten 
good excuses for ten successive absences at Chapel. 
Luckily for him, half of them had been accepted. This 
brought his marks down to forty-four. ‘“ Unfortunately, 
I have sent a letter to your parents, but I will write again 
informing them of the mistake,” said Tutor Grim. This 
piece of unlooked-for good luck could not be passed by 
without instituting what is called a celebration. So, most 
of the North Entry, by a curious coincidence, found 
themselves serenading the large and prosperous Female 
Seminary on Grove street that evening. Strangely 
enough, their voices, for some reason or other, did not 
blend in that harmonious concord which alone could 
please the conscientious and musical policeman on the 
opposite corner. Strangely enough, Jacob Jr. and a few 
friends were dragged to the pleasant and tastefully deco- 
rated rooms under the City Hall. In durance vile lay that 
little circle of friends until the morrow. But no oppor- 
tunity for moralizing, however good, shall prevent our 
hastening on to 


CHAPTER II. 


It was late when the train arrived at the vault on 
Chapel street. Besides, it was raining. Herr von Thick- 
head and wife accordingly drove to the hotel where they 
had always stopped,—the Tontine. About 12 M., they 
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heard a good deal of noise on the green and were awak- 
ened by it. They heard part of the refrain— 


“ Here’s to good old "— 


ridiculously interrupted by a gruff voice and followed by 
ascuffle. Pretty soon all was still. Sadly they closed 
their weeping eyes again and slept. 

The next morning they went to the President’s house. 
The genial gentleman greeted them kindly. He noticed 
the anxiety and sorrow in their faces. Shaking hands 
with them, he said: “1 feel for you in your affliction ; it is 
true your son has had the misfortune to be, as it were, 
suspended. But I hope it was all for the best, and per- 
haps it will do him a great deal of good.” 

“Yes, he goes to a petter place than dees here.” 

“New Haven, as you say, is not the best place to study 
for all individuals—many find it so.’” Here the President 
laughed a pleasant little laugh. It did not restore the 
poor people’s good humor. “ How they feel their son’s 
disgrace,” thought the President. 

“Vas it for study he was soospended?” said Mynherr, 
plaintively. 

“No; your son, I believe, if | remember correctly, was 
very unsteady in his attendance at Chapel. He was sus- 
pended because he had acquired too many marks. Wit- 
ness Regulation VI. of College Laws.” 

“Oh!” sobbed the poor couple. 

“You seem to feel very badly. Although it was some- 
what of a disgrace, yet it is getting so common now that 
it really does not amount to much. I hope it is all for the 
best.” 

“Yes—yes, all for de pest—all for de pest—mine poor 
poy—but you are more happy now as we are.” Pause. 

“Ve haf come down for to get our poy. We would 
like you recommend some oontertaker. Our son is det. 
Ve vill take him home; ve vill bury our cheilt at home.” 

“What an affliction! the loss of another son and your 
boy suspended? Dear friends, I feel for you.” 
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“No, no, ve haf not loose two children, ve only lose 
one child,—our Jacob.” 

“Yes, I suppose that affliction is much harder for you 
to bear than the loss of a child by death.” 

“How long ago vas he soospended ?” asked Madame. 

“He has been suspended, I believe, nearly three 
days.” 

“Vat you say?” cried Jacob von Thickhead, Sr. “ My 
sohn peen soospended tree day? You may pe right to 
take my sohn’s life, put you not take him down? Oh, dat 
is barbarious! Oh, now I no longer haf regard for de 
great institution Yale College. You Facultees are mon- 
sters. You soospend my poy tree day. Oh, is dis a 
country dat says justice and liberty hail! and doos 
such tings. Sare, you are cruel tyrant; you haf no heart 
—you —” 

“ Sir, 1 do not comprehend you. [am not used to in- 
sults in my own house. Your son was justly suspended 
by the laws of Yale College. I sympathize with you 
both in your affliction, but I despise your outburst of 
passion. There, sir, there is the door; go and learn to act 
becomingly in a gentleman’s presence.” 


CHAPTER III. 


Overcome with grief and despair at the apparent mur- 
derous vindictiveness of the Faculty, the poor couple 
departed from the President’s house and drew near the 
Tontine. At every corner they shuddered as they fan- 
cied they saw a towering gibbet looming before them and 
the mortal remains of their son floating in the air. 

“T vill go to de Police Station and claim de body by 
laws of de State,” said Herr von Thickhead. So he left 
his wife at the hotel, enquired the way to the Police 
Office, went there and asked an official who was busily 
engaged in warming himself in front of a stove: “ Sare, I 
am de fader of Jacob von Thickhead, who vas soospended. 
I vill take him home.” 
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“Well, I guess not right away, anyhow,” said the polite 
oficial, continuing to warm himself. “Do you want to 
bail him out ?” 

“Bail him ouad? Qh sare, do not shoke wid dose in 
affliction.” 

“Old man, you can’t come it over me. J know what 
I'm about, 7 do. You look a here.” And this gentle- 
manly policeman patted von Thickhead familiarly on the 
shoulder. ‘ /’a member of New Haven Police Force, 
Jam, and [| aint gulled by any old cove’s tricks, you bet.” 

“Qh, sare, vere shall I go? I want mine sohn’s body. 
I will gif any money to get his poor body.” 

“Well, you old pauper, just give us thirty dollars and 
we'll let him out. Pat, go bring that curly-haired fellow 
we tooked last night serenadin’; and a devil a job he give 
us too. He cracked me over the head and I'll make 
suthin’ on him now (grinning). Five dollars more for me 
services, av’ ye plase.” 

Jacob von Thickhead, Sr., willingly paid over the 
amount and asked where he should go to find his boy. 

“Qh, he’ll be here soon; just wait.” 

The old gentleman turned around, a sudden pallor 
overspread his face, he gave a joyful cry and threw his 
arms about the neck of his boy and wept. 

“Mine poy! mine poy! I taught you vas soospended. 
| taught you was det.” A hundred explanations followed. 
“What! Jacob not suspended at all? de tootor forgif 
him? Marks—vas is marks?” All unintelligible to the 
head of von Thickhead, Sr. He was happy enough to 
have his boy, alive and in his arms. What cared he for 
marks or tutors, or even his boy being in a police station ? 

“Qh, I vill peg pardon of de Praesident. It vas grand 
meestake—grand meestake. Oh, vat vas dat letter for? 
for to scare your mutter and me? I vill roon to de mut- 
ter. Come.” 

So they went, von Thickhead highly overjoyed and 
talking at the top of his lungs, and von Thickhead, Jr., 
as he told a friend afterward, “rather slewed when he 
saw the governor there to bail him out.” The old gentle- 
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man went up first and got Madame into such a nervous 
state by his jovial face and forcedly solemn words that she 
was ready for any news, and, when Jacob Jr. came up 
the stairs and threw open the door, she didn’t faint. She 
clasped him in one long embrace, and, looking up, sol- 
emnly thanked God that her son had, by the humane- 
ness of the college Faculty, been spared to her. 

They were very happy together. Jacob promised 
never to give cause in future for the slightest anxiety. In 
fact, on the following day, he actually wrote to a friend of 
his in the post-office at B—— to return to him all letters 
in future with such and such an address. Some of the 
Tontine’s famous port was ordered up, and, when they 
separated at night, they were as merry as that invigora- 
ting concoction could possibly make them. 

On the following day due explanations were made to 
the President, who had been in blank ignorance of von 
Thickhead, Sr.’s, words. The old couple, after looking 
about the college yard and wondering at everything they 
saw, left on the noon train for home. The crape was 
removed from the door of the von Thickhead mansion. 
Joy and happiness once more resumed sway. Mr. Black, 
the undertaker, and Mr. Smith, the livery stable keeper, 
who were looking forward with delight at their arrival, 
were highly indignant at seeing kind Herr von Thick- 
head and his wife get off the train at B alone and 


happy. 


AN EPISODE. 


’Twas winter ’round my cottage home, 
And loud the winds, that night, 

Were echoing through the star-lit dome 
Their cries of wild delight ; 

But ’round the cliffs, now draped in snow, 

I heard them sing this song of woe :— 
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“ We wing our flight from height to height, 
We leap from vale to vale, 
We clothe the river’s breast in white 
And make the forest wail ; 
But unto thee, as on we go, 
We'll sing a song of woe—of woe. 


“ Our weary chimes, like witches’ rhymes, 
A varied meaning bear ; 
To some they sing of better times, 
To some they breathe despair ; 
But unto thee shall ceaseless flow 
A dismal strain of woe—of woe. 


“ For, ere to-night shall wing its flight 
Before advancing day, 
A songstress, plumed in splendors bright, 
Shall steal thy heart away ; 
Then to her native clime will fly, 
And leave thee but a sigh—a sigh.” 


Thus sang the winds, foreboding ill ; 
And as the gathering storm 

Upon the river clear and still 
Reflects its dismal form ; 

So on my soul the coming doom 

Impressed the blackness of its gloom. 


We gathered ‘round the hearth, that night, 
To spend the social hours, 

And brightly shone its cheerful light 
On Beauty’s favored flowers ; 

But while I played a mirthful part, 

Love pierced me with a poisoned dart. 


For there was one on whom my eye 
Had never glanced before, 

_ Yet one for whom I learned to sigh 
As for a lost “ Lenore ”— 

A northern beauty, one of those 

Who ’waken love from sweet repose. 


And she was blest with mellow song, 
And held in her control 

Those strains which suit the merry throng, 
And those which touch the soul ; 

And in each strain there seemed to dwell 

The spirit of a potent spell. 
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And now she sang a plaintive strain 
Which oft, in days gone by, 

Had filled the lover’s heart with pain, 
And made him breathe a sigh ; 

And from her lips it seemed to fall, 

Like twilight’s shade, subduing all. 


I watched the songstress, and her face 
Grew sweeter with each strain, 

There circled ’round her brow a grace 
Which fairest words profane. 

But while she grew thus fair to see, 

I heard the wind sigh :—‘* Woe to thee!” 


And now her song was warbled through, 
Yet still the wind’s sad moan 
Found words to shape its taunts anew 
In many a dismal tone ; 
But now their import seemed to be :— 
“Thou lovest one who loves not thee.” 


The songstress far away has flown 
To grace her northern clime ; 
And, to my ear, a sadder moan 
Dwells in the night-wind’s chime, 
For now I seem to hear them say :— 
“ Thus fades the budding hope away.” 


THE RELIGIOUS CHARACTER OF CROMWELL. 


HILE all the writers who have recorded the career 

of Cromwell unite in extolling his great talents, no 
two of them can come to an agreement in regard to his 
character. Hallam, Clarendon and Hume denounce him 
as a hypocrite. Macaulay believes him to have been sin- 
cere, but obliged by circumstances to resort to measures 
naturally repugnant to him. D’Aubigné sees in hima 
second Luther. These various opinions are caused by 
the obtrusiveness of his religious professions. Were these 
professions honest or feigned? This question must be 
answered before advancing further. Left unanswered, it 
will be a stumbling-block before every door of inquiry. 
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It is the purpose of this essay, first, to inquire if these 
professions were sincere, and secondly, to consider some 
of their distinctive features. 

That his piety was sincere, can hardly be doubted by 
the unprejudiced critic. It was not assumed, after the 
Puritan party had gained extensive power, as a passport 
to position and influence. But religion claimed him for 
herself while still in the strength of his young manhood, 
at atime of life when pleasure is most alluring, the pas- 
sions most strong, and hope promises the fulfillment of 
ambition’s most daring dreams. It was at such a time 
that Cromwell experienced the throes of his spiritual 
birth. Like Bunyan’s hero, he wandered up and down 
the cheerless banks of the Ouse, crying in the bitterness 
of his soul, “‘ What shall I do to be saved?” Life was for 
him despoiled of all its attractions. Friendship and love 
could administer no balm to his wounded spirit. Even 
the Bible could afford him no relief, and at last his health 
gave way under this heavy burden of melancholy. It 
was only after passing through such depths of despond- 
ency that he at last gained a foot-hold upon the Rock of 
Ages. With unspeakable joy did he a/ways look back to 
the moment when he believed his conversion to have 
taken place. And this mysterious change affected not his 
feelings alone, but also his whole manner of living. He 
abandoned those habits which he considered as savoring 
too much of the world. Polite accomplishments, fashion- 
able amusements, and the still more fashionable dissipa- 
tions, were rejected with contempt. His one desire 
seemed to be “ to live soberly, righteously and godly ina 
present evil world.” And had his life never emerged from 
the retirement which conceals its earlier course, no one 
would have denied that this desire was fulfilled. It is, 
then, on his public acts that his enemies base their charges 
ofhypocrisy. We will not stop here to examine the incon- 
sistency of those who assign to such a deceitful tyrant as 
Charles a high place in heaven, while branding Cromwell 
with insincerity on account of actions whose openness was 
the wonder of the world. Nor have we the space to give 
a separate examination to each one of his public acts. 
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But let us turn our attention for a moment to that partic. 
ular act which could not find a precedent in the past, and 
will never have a parallel in the future. I refer to the 
trial and execution of Charles. If his course here was 
not directed by a firm adherence to what he believed to 
be his duty, on what ground can it be explained?  Cer- 
tainly not on the ground of policy. For what could be 
more impolitic than to remove a king who was in his 
power, merely to make room for a king who was beyond 
his reach? to transfer the crown from the old man, who 
was heartily beloved by none, to the young man, whose 
innocence and misfortunes alike commended him to the 
affections of his people? to forever alienate from himself 
the support not only of the royalists, who might still have 
been persuaded to unite in the work of restoration, but 
also of the Presbyterians, who were already in name, at 
least, ranged under his banners? But if, on the other 
hand, as Macaulay argues, he felt it necessary to sacrifice 
Charles to the vengeance of the army, could he have 
found no way of shifting the responsibility from his own 
shoulders? Was Charles guarded so securely that no 
means of escape could be placed within his reach? 
that no assassin could be obtained to end at once the 
king’s life and Oliver’s perplexity ? It is evident that, had 
he been influenced in this matter by hypocrisy or policy, 
he would either have saved the king’s life or have termi- 
nated it in such a manner that his own agency would 
have been entirely concealed. He was, however, of in- 
fluenced by either hypocrisy or policy. He believed that 
the path which he was following was one marked out by 
God himself. That his belief was a mistaken one does 
not disprove its honesty. We may justly charge him with 
fanaticism, but not with insincerity. But if, we ask again, 
he shrunk from hypocrisy at the most important crisis of 
his life, when would he have had recourse to it? It would 
be absurd, indeed, to believe him to have been a hypo- 
crite, except when it was for his interest to be one. But, 
throwing aside indirect proof, we have too much direct 
evidence that his religion was his stay and solace in adver- 
sity, not to believe it sincere. At that moment of agony 
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when he saw the handwriting of death upon the counte- 
nance of his best beloved daughter, and realized that, 
with all his power, he was powerless to detain her depart- 
ing spirit for a single moment, what besides the consola- 
tions of religion could have sustained him? And when, 
a few weeks later, his own “feet were stumbling on the 
dark mountains of death,” when “flesh and heart were 
failing him,” when the veil of sophistry which had envel- 
oped his actions was torn aside, when all nature without 
was testifying by storm and hurricane of the power of 
that terrible God into whose hands he was about to fall, 
nothing but the conscious presence of a heavenly peace 
could have enabled him to pass forth into the great un- 
known as calmly as a child sinking to rest upon the bosom 
of its mother. 

The religion of Cromwell was a fanatical religion, whose 
only parallel is to be found in the Church of Rome. 
Cromwell was a Protestant Puritan, Loyola was a Cath- 
olic Puritan. The one abandoned his home life to enter 
a convent; the other introduced convent life into his 
home. The one sacrificed elegant accomplishments and 
amusements to his religious zeal; the other proscribed 
them on account of his religious zeal. The one was dis- 
tinguished by the ostentatious holiness of his attire; the 
other by its ostentatious plainness. The one found vent 
for his religious ardor in lengthy prayers; the other, in 
lengthy sermons. The one invoked the intercession of 
the saints in heaven; the other desired the prayers of the 
saints on earth. The one was ready to traverse half the 
globe to extend the boundaries of his religious faith; the 
other was equally willing to become an exile in the 
New England wilderness to maintain the purity of his 
theological creed. 

But, after all, the resemblance between the Catholic 
Puritan and the Protestant Puritan was only external. 
The actuating motives in the two cases differed from each 
other as widely as artificial from natural flowers. The 
Catholic voluntarily resigned the pleasures and ambitions 
of the world for the sake of gaining the love of God. 
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The Protestant, having already gained the love of God, 
lost his desire for the pleasures and ambitions of the 
world. From this analysis we see the reason why Puri- 
tan principles, though confined to comparatively so small 
a number of men, left such a deep impress upon the his- 
tory of England. The Puritan was thus enabled to 
encounter any difficulty or problem with the coolness of 
a disinterested observer, and with the enthusiasm of a 
partisan. In his devotion to the cause of God he regarded 
the claims of self-interest as matters of secondary impor- 
tance. But when once his course of action had been 
chosen, this same devotion to the cause of God kindled in 
his soul a dauntless bravery befitting the champion of the 
Most High. That division of life which labels one action 
as sacred and another as secular, was, to the Puritan 
mind, impossible. Ad// actions were sacred. Whether, 
mounted on his war horse, he was charging the enemies 
of his country, or, bending on his knees, was invoking the 
blessing of Heaven, he was alike engaged in the service 
of Jehovah. His was a religion which, unlike all others, 
applied to the small as well as the great, to Tuesday or 
Friday as well as Sunday. It was a religion which deter- 
mined the fit of a coat or the length of a hat-band, as well 
as the form of a creed or the meaning of a canon,—which 
was as binding upon the haughty beauty as upon the vil- 
lage maiden,—which was to regulate the intercourse of 
kings and the friendship of peasants. It was, indeed, a 
religion which turned life into a pilgrimage and death 
into a dread reality, which had few charms for the hypo- 
crite and worldly professor ; but it was a religion which, 
to the faithful disciple, held out the hope of “ palaces‘not 
made with hands,” of “diadems of glory which should 
not fade away.” 

Such we believe to have been the religion of Oliver 
Cromwell. While it never could have created talents 
such as his, it nevertheless prepared the way for their 
most advantageous exercise. “It might,” applying the 
words of Macaulay, “have led him to pursue unwise 
ends, but never to choose unwise means.” A. R. K. 
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REMINISCENCES OF MISSIONARY LIFE. 


WAS sitting in a pleasant family circle, one Sabbath 

afternoon, holding a little four-year-old on my knee. 
She had been gazing intently at my face for some time, 
and suddenly, to the total destruction of our Sunday 
gravity, she exclaimed: “ Arthur, did you know you was 
a little boy baby once?” and capped the climax by add- 
ing, with great earnestness, “ All of us was little boy 
babies once !” 

In like manner I would ask you, upper class readers, 
“Do you realize that you were first term Freshmen 
once?” It seems passing strange, perhaps, yet it was 
even so. We were all first term Freshmen once; and 
what accomplished beings we were at the end of our first 
term of college life! Was there anything which we 
thought ourselves unable to do? Any position which we 
doubted our fitness to fill? 1 remember I had a mountain- 
moving faith in my own abilities and capacities at that 
time, and was fully convinced that I could creditably ac- 
complish anything to which I might devote myself, from 
detecting an “essential part” at sight to taking charge of 
a young ladies’ boarding-school. Jlium fuit. It was 
while I was in this state of modest self-reliance that I 
spent a very pleasant evening at the Chesters’. The 
Chesters were old friends of our family; Mr. Chester 
was superintendent of the Blank Street Mission School ; 
charming Miss Chester had aclass there; and, before I 
left that evening, I had promised to lend my services to 
the blessed work. 

Now I had never taught before, either in a mission or 
any other school; and I had an idea that, being a novice, 
I would receive a docile, easily-managed class, say one 
composed of girls from twelve to sixteen years of age. 
Never was there a greater mistake! I know not on what 
principle superintendents invariably assign the most 
troublesome class in school to a teacher just making his 
début (unless it be that no other teacher will take it); but 
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certain it is that, principle or no principle, Mr. Chester 
gave to astonished me one of the most difficult classes to 
manage imaginable. Its members were six boys, ranging 
in age from five to nine. They were evidently destitute 
of any home training, and were most impatient of re- 
straint. As only one of them could read at all fluently, 
they could not learn the regular lessons with the school, 
and I was thrown wholly on my own resources to interest 
them, instruct them, and keep them quiet. And it was 
hard on my resources. 

Consider the fersonnel of my class. There were Tommy 
and Jimmy Maguire, sturdy little Irishmen, full of noise 
and fight, but open in all their disorder. Tony Mavelli, 
a swarthy Italian, was their counterpart ; a sly, mischiev- 
ous little imp, whom it was almost impossible to detect in 
flagrante delicto. Hans Blitzenburgh and Fritz Steinholm, 
tubby representatives of Vaterland, seemed incapable of 
understanding anything save the tricks of the others, at 
which they would shake their little fat sides for half an 
hour after they were perpetrated. Last, but not least, 
was Charley Ralston, the oldest of the class, an orphan, 
who had been knocked around the streets all his little life, 
and had picked up in them all kinds of odds and ends of 
knowledge,—and wickedness. He was keen, witty and 
quick, and often completely nonplussed me by his queer 
questions and answers. 

Imagine such a class, placed behind some little girls 
whom they industriously teased, and in front of some 
big boys who teased them, and you will admit that the 
task of interesting and instructing them and keeping them 
quiet was, as I have said, hard on my resources. Cards 
with Bible verses, Bible stories, picture cards and books, 
rewards and prizes, even a marking system similar to 
Yale’s own; I tried them all, but with only partial success. 

But perhaps a short sketch of my first day with the 
class will best give the uninitiated,an idea of what mis- 
sion-school work really is, and will recall to the initiated 
many scenes in their own experience. 

It was on a pleasant Sabbath in January, 1871, that I 
went to Blank street fo begin my labors as a missionary. 
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After the opening exercises, Mr. Chester introduced me 
to my class and left me alone with my destiny. Six pairs 
of bright eyes scanned me from head to foot. ‘‘ Now, 
said I to myself, ‘‘ 1 must make a good impression at first. 
What in the world shall I say tothem?_ Happy thought! 
Ask them about my predecessor.” Dialogue ensues. 

I, in as winning a tone as possible: ‘“ Boys, who was 
your last teacher?” 

Class, in chorus, fortissimo: “ A gal, sir!” 

I, with interest: “Oh! and whom do you think you 
will like best as a teacher, a gentleman or lady ?” 

Class, in chorus: “ You, sir.” 

I felt encouraged. Evidently I was not to be troubled 
by too fond remembrances of the “dear departed.” So 
far,so good. After registering their names, ages and 
residences (meanwhile being obliged to quell an incip- 
ient Kilkenny fight between the Maguire brothers,) I drew 
out a picture book and told them I was going to read a 
story. A rush ensued to see the pictures. I commenced 
toread. ‘Once upon a time there was an —” “Ow,” 
howled Jimmy. . 

“ What’s the matter ?” | asked. 

“Tony shtuck a big pin inter me,” he angrily asserted, 
looking as if he would relish annihilating Tony. 

“ Ner I nevar,” said Tony, with a sublime expression of 
injured innocence. On investigation it appeared that 
Tony had failed to get a good place to see the pictures, 
and had undertaken to amuse himself by probing Jimmy. 
A suitable reproof was administered ; quiet was restored ; 
I read a couple of sentences without interruption, and 
then Charley noticed my 4. K. pin as it blazed forth in all 
its glory on my bosom. “Qh teacher! what’s that?” 

“A society pin, Charley.” Then followed a perfect 
storm of questions and exclamations from the others. 


“Golly, ain't it purty!” “ Whar’d yer git it, teacher?” 
“How much did yer pay fur it?” “Does all the shtu- 
dents has pins like them?” “Say, Fritzy, wouldn’t yer 


like one like dat?” 
My Freshmanic heart was filled with pride by the ad- 
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miration which my pin excited; but pride received its 
usual fall when Charley asserted, “I got a pin just like 
that once in a five cent pop-corn bag.” 

I instantly recalled their wandering thoughts to the 


- story I was reading, and soon flattered myself that they 


were all deeply interested in it. Ina few minutes Hans, 
who had, apparently, been paying the closest attention, 
said, hesitatingly : Teach-er?” 

“What is it, Hans?” I responded, thinking that he 
wanted the explanation of some hard word. 

Slowly, and as if lost in a brown study, he drawled out 
“I vunder—vat—folkses—does—mit all—de money—dey 
gets in stores.” 

The others were disposed to enter into an animated 


discussion of this abstruse question, but I reminded them 
that it had nothing to do with the subject in hand, and 


proceeded with my story. Half a dozen lines more in 
quiet, and then a loud squeal just behind me startled me 
and attracted the attention of the whole school to my 
class. 

“Tony pulled that ere little gal’s hair,” volunteered 
Charley ; while the teacher, none other than Miss Chester 
herself, of “that ere little gal” looked daggers at me, as 
if I had been the author of this breach of interclassical 
peace. 1 blushed (for Tony, of course) and, despite that 
young gentleman’s protestations of “not havin’ done 
nothin,’”’ I set him down emphatically on the bench square 
before me. Having thus somewhat awed the class, I was 
permitted to get through nearly half the story, and had 
just reached the point where the good little boy refuses 
to join the bad little boys in some wicked plan, when | 
was again interrupted. 

This time Fritz was the offender. Having finished 
shaking his fat little sides at Tony’s chivalrous conduct, 
and finding the story beyond his comprehension, he had 
set off on a voyage of discovery under the benches. 
Before I had missed him he had become engaged ina 
fierce struggle with the legs of the big boys behind us, 
who had spied the young explorer, and were endeavoring 
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toshut him up under their bench. Finding that they 
were likely to succeed, and not wishing to be deprived of 
personal freedom, he made a bold bite for liberty, and 
fixed his teeth firmly in the legs of one of his tormentors. 
The natural result of this strategic move was a yell that 
would have done credit to a Modoc, and the same instant 
Fritz was “ yanked” sprawling at the feet of the aston- 
ished teacher of the class. Thereupon Fritz lifted up his 
voice and wept; the victim of his teeth used some strong 
language; the spectators smiled aloud, and Mr. Chester 
himself came to investigate the row, carried off biter and 
bitten, and seated them on the platform during the rest 
of the session. 

This had so salutary an effect on the rest of my class 
that they paid good attention to the remainder of the 
story and even importuned me to read another one. But 
I declined the encore, and proceeded to distribute some 
cards on which were Bible verses, which I told them I 
wished them to learn for the next Sabbath. They at once 
set to work to spell out their verses, and Tommy kindly 
volunteered to decipher for Tony the verse on the latter’s 
card. It was this: “ Pray without ceasing.” With per- 
pect gravity and in all good faith, Tommy read, “ Pray— 
widout—cussin’.”” Charley’s eyes twinkled appreciatively, 
but none of the others saw anything wrong ; and, with as 
sober a face as I could command, I corrected the incon- 
gruous rendering. 

When the library books were brought around, they 
proved an apple of discord to my turbulent class. Tony 
found that Charley’s book had more pictures in it than 
had his own, and quietly exchanged them when unob- 
served. Charley soon discovered the transaction, and 
attempted to place Tony across his knee and chastise 
him. Tony, mzirabile dictu, objected, and offered a spirited 
resistance, and I had to pacify the parties by forcible 
arguments. Just as peace again reigned supreme, I heard 
Jimmy mentioning in a very emphatic tone an embank- 
ment to restrain the natural flow of water. At once I 
turned and found that he was highly incensed because his 
brother had torn his book. 
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“ Why Jimmy!” I said, reprovingly, yet more in sor- 
row than in anger, “ Did I hear you swear ?” 

“Yes,” he answered nonchalantly: “All Irishmen 
swear, and |’m Irish.” _I felt unable to properly demon- 
strate the invalidity of this syllogism, and was heartily 
relieved that just then the bell tinkled for the closing 
hymn. In this my whole class joined with strong and 
vigorous, ,if not skillful, voices; and in singing it they 
forgot all their quarrels, and, I fear, all my reproofs and 
instruction. 

But not all my mission work was as hard and unpleas- 
ant and discouraging as was this first day’s. Beginnings 
are proverbially difficult. Occasionally, I could see some 
slight signs of progress. My boys would sometimes be 
good and attentive for a little while. And when Tony 
was dangerously ill for several weeks with a slow fever, 
it was touching to see the anxiety and sympathy of the 
rest of the class for him, and the generous readiness with 
which they acceded to Charley’s proposal to give some 
pennies—scarce enough with them—to buy Tony “ sum- 
thin’ nice to eat—poor feller! it’d be too bad ef he should 
die.” And when I learned that Tony often spoke of his 
Sunday School and eagerly looked forward to being 
able to join his class again, I felt amply repaid for all 
the trouble and annoyance which the little rascal had 
caused me. 

There were the Wednesday evening teachers’ meetings, 
also, on the pleasant side of the picture. Held, some- 
times at the S. S. rooms, sometimes at the homes of the 
various teachers in turn, they were both enjoyable and 
profitable. Lively discussions on knotty points, queer 
views, heterodox opinions, enthusiastic expressions, witty 
comments and repartees ; all these enlivened our teachers’ 
meetings and effectually banished all danger of dry 
monotony. 

Then, too, the teachers were scattered all over the 
city ; of course, the ladies had to have escorts, and the 
gentlemen were not often reluctant to serve. Nominally, 
there was a system of impartial rotation by which a gen- 
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tleman escorted one lady one Wednesday evening, another 
the next, and so on throughout the list. Practically, con- 
yenience caused many variations from this beautiful 
scheme ; and by a little innocent strategy one could gen- 
erally make the paths of duty and pleasure coincide of a 
Wednesday evening. The very “ goodest”’ ladies were 
generously left to the worthy Theologues who labored 
with us; the rest of us were content to accompany those 
who were a little mite depraved. Of the latter class, sad 
to say, was Miss Chester, and, by some inexplicable 
chance, it soon fell to my lot to escort her whenever her 
father was unable to attend the meetings. A few of those 
moonlight or starlight walks I shall never forget. [am 
not writing a love story; only on one Wednesday evening 
—never mind when; it was not in Freshman year—as we 
were returning from a meeting, | asked a very common 
question. Just how I worded it, 1 cannot tell. 1 stam- 
mered out something about “teaching,” and “scholar,” 


and “life,” and “love’s school.” And her answer? 1 
think that that will always be the dearest reminiscence of 
my missionary life. A. D. W. 


AN ESSAY ON CRITICISM. 


RITICAL essays are painfully few among the con- 

tributions to the YALE LITERARY MAGAZINE. The 
lack of these fascinating effusions, in the present and last 
volumes especially, must have been regretted by every 
right-minded student. Determined to reform something, 
and deeming our literary men woefully lacking in this 
matter, I venture to-offer a few hints as to the proper 
method of writing a well regulated criticism, in the hope 
of encouraging our diffident /iteratz. 

Let me premise that | am using the term cr?tzczsm in its 
broadest sense—the reviewing of an author or book, 
whether in the spirit of praise or disapproval. In fact, a 
38 
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string of unadulterated compliments is often the student's 
favorite style—the undergraduate critic in this respect 
much resembling the post-graduate biographer of the 
school of Parton and Abbott. 

The judicious choice of a subject is of the first impor- 
tance. Our efforts should be divided between poets and 
novelists, and must be spent upon standard authors only. 
You need not a/ways bring Mr. Shakespeare to our notice. 
But at least stick faithfully to the best writers; NEVER 
stoop to review anything recently offered to the public. 
The classic authors, possibly, stand in no need of your 
opinion; but the new aspirants are certainly unworthy of 
your powers. 

The opinions to be found in the college library are 
invaluable aids to the formation of your own. Collecta 
sufficient number, and make copious extracts—but with a 
prudent change of language, unless the essay is out of 
date and lost sight of. It is not necessary to read, or 
know anything about, the work you are going to review, 
if you will but familiarize yourself with the best of other 
people’s opinions concerning it. But you should not be 
too long about this first step—‘‘col/ecting your thoughts.” 
One of the best proofs of genius is the ability to turn out 
a critical essay at a high rate of speed. 

Having gathered a proper quantity of “ideas,” begin 
your piece. Be not troubled about the lack of originality, 
for you will readily believe the article all your own when 
you see it in print.. Moreover, you ought to give it a plen- 
tiful sprinkling of common-places; and surely they are 
your own ideas—they are everybody’s. Observe the ad- 
mirable style of the work; call it vigorous, or winning, 
or masterly, or—‘everyone in his humor.” Place in con- 
trast with this the author’s lamentable carelessness in 
developing some character, or find fault with his metre, 
if you are at work ona poem. Let the plot go with a 
passing remark—copied, generally. Sometimes, how- 
ever, in criticising fiction or the drama, much is gained 
by making a rehearsal of the whole plot the bulk of your 
essay. The running commentary on the whole work, 
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which such a re-hash enables you to make, is far less 
exhausting to the intellect than the laborious gathering 
of notes in the library, which the other system requires. 

It is unsafe to meddle much with particular passages. 
The broad field of generalities is the proper place for the 
display of your abilities. Take a comprehensive view of 
the whole ground, speak vaguely of the author’s object 
in the work,-—be liberal with your platitudes throughout 
—and close with a comparison, in about three sentences, 
of your subject with another work by the same author. 
If you are “doing” Shakespeare, Dr. Johnston can help 
you on the “ wind up.” 

If certain of the bright literary lights of Yale, now so 
modest and self-distrustful, will ponder the above advice, 
and, with a careful attention to its details, will devote 
themselves more fully to that style of writing for which 
they are so eminently qualified, they cannot fail to rise 
yet higher—in their own estimation; and the Lit. will 
contain (to drop satire) productions still more darren, if 
that were possible, than any which have yet appeared in 
its pages. 

Much might be said of the influence which the “ philo- 
sophical critical” style of writing, now so prevalent 
among us, must exert upon the opinion of the outside 
literary world in regard to our Alma Mater and ourselves. 
More might be said about the effect of this style upon 
ourselves, both authors and readers. To realize in their 
full extent the degree and nature of these results, we 
must at least bear in mind the true object of criticism, 
and the place it holds in general literature. It is, prop- 
erly wielded, the most efficient weapon for the protection 
and enlargement of the domain of letters. Its offices are 
the conservation and improvement of the public taste, 
the encouragement of rightly directed ability, the expos- 
ure of ignorance, perverted taste, or unworthy objects, 
wherever found—in a word, its office is always to main- 
tain, and, when possible, to elevate the standards of worth 
which are the law of letters. It matters not that this 
powerful instrument of good is so often misapplied ; that 
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critics are prone to be unworthily biased, indiscriminate 
in blame or praise, and even wantonly destructive; that 
“Scotch reviewers” have become proverbial; that Chil- 
lingly Mivers is the type of a class. These facts but 
show the power wielded by criticism, without at all dis- 
proving its capabilities for good. If all the endless evo- 
lution of thought and making of books has worth or 
meaning, if literature has any coherence and any char- 
acter, it is the noble mission of criticism to be its guide 
and monitor; and as such it holds the highest place and 
demands the best talent and motives. It is the soul of 
literature. 

Now let us see, on the other hand, what purposes col- 
lege literary effort should serve, and how it may best 
serve those purposes. To state that we are here for self- 
improvement in every respect, is to set forth an undis- 
puted truism. Development rather than achievement 
should be our aim while undergraduates. | shall be told 
that achievement is a means of development. True, toa 
moderate extent. But we do not start an untrained crew 
at forty strokes to the minute, or advise a stripling to begin 
with the heaviest dumb-bells, or bid the Freshman discuss 
Calculus or International Law. “He aims too low who 
aims beneath the stars,” is no motto for a LIT. contributor. 
A sensible desire for improvement rather than display will 
direct his efforts to some of the many topics of interest 
and fields for discussion which readily suggest themselves 
to anyone with a fair share of thought and observation. 
But criticism, worthy of the name, is not for him; that is 
a tool for the masters, not the apprentices, of literature. 
The student’s criticism is zo criticism. His choice of a 
subject reveals at the start his fatal weakness. He selects 
invariably a work of acknowledged standing, and heaps 
upon it, in disjointed paragraphs, indiscriminate praise or 
borrowed censure. He seldom ventures an opinion on 
any of the new lights appearing above the horizon—the 
only fitting subject for his critical efforts. No. He selects 
some bright particular star, whose rank in literature is 
fixed. And why? The plain truth is that he writes not 
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to throw light on his author, but to borrow lustre for 
himself. Criticism! 

A moment's reflection will show that such stilted effu- 
sions are not likely to increase the respect of the outside 
world for our talents or our good sense. With our com- 
paratively unformed taste, our superficial knowledge of 
books, our lack of philosophical coherence of thought. 
we undertake, or rather pretend, to pronounce judgment 
on the gems and masterpieces of our language. Our 
criticism, falsely so called, is worse than presumptuous— 
it is silly. 

To go to the root of the matter, we must cultivate 
worthier motives for writing. Let us learn to value 
earnest and definite effort above ambitious display ; and 
let us realize that true criticism, as the pinnacle of literary 
attainment, is far above our present reach. Then we will 
have better articles on a better class of subjects. Then 
we will suffer less from the “ philosophical critical” style. 


Q. 


NOTABILIA. 


The plan for the new boat house, published in the last 
number of the Record, is in most respects admirable. 
The storage room for the boats seems at first rather 
small, but so carefully has the space been economized 
that some 80 shells can be accommodated with the great- 
est ease, and it is not probable that more than this number 
will be required for several years to come. When more 
space is needed a small wing or two wings can be add- 
ed to the house, or the boats can be piled higher. 
Actually, there is no limit to this capacity for storage. 
The building contains everything requisite for a first 
class boat house, except a swimming bath and a large 
room for a boat builder. The former, of course, in the 
mud and slime of the harbor, is out of the question. The 
latter can be placed in one of the wings which may be 
built at any time. On the whole then, the plan proposed 
seems to us the best possible, and we would urge upon 
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all subscribers to the fund the importance of handing in 
the money immediately, so that work may be speedily 
begun. 

We hope that the non-rowing Yale student of the 
future, when he lounges on the broad verandah with his 
cigar, enjoying the cool sea-breeze, may not forget the 
debt of gratitude he owes to the present officers of the 
navy for their energy and spirit. We are sure that the 
rowing man will appreciate his advantages when he finds 
in his boat house a pleasant little club as well. 


In the Advocate of Feb. 6th is an able article proposing 
the trial at Harvard of the club system of rowing now in 
vogue at Oxford and Cambridge. The same thing has 
been seriously considered by our boating men for some 
time past and seems to meet with some favor. It should 
be thoroughly discussed this season, and adopted next 
year if found advantageous and practicable. If two 
hundred or even one hundred and fifty men can be found 
in the University willing to pay $15 a year for rowing, 
Blakey or some other boat builder can be found who 
will keep a supply of boats on hand sufficient to accom- 
modate one half of that number at the same time. 
Under such a system, it is evident that rowing would no 
longer be confined to the class crews, but that larger 
numbers would desire to row for recreation. Of course, 
it would be unwise to do away with the stimulus to fine 
crews which class feeling gives, but would it not be 
possible to form a club in every class, or in every two 
classes? We merely call attention to these points, hoping 
that the question may be thoroughly discussed in the 
college papers by boating men. There ought to be men 
enough in the University desiring to row to form four or 
five clubs of fifty each. 


As commencement draws near, and the thoughtful 
Senior with “clouded brow ” begins to compare himself 
with youths of his own age who have not had four or 
more years’ experience at Old Yale, he finds himself sadly 
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lacking in more than one branch of knowledge with 
which every cultivated man is supposed to be tolerably 
acquainted. The most important, or at least the most 
evident of these, is some general information about art. 
Though a careful study of the Jarves collection in the 
Art Gallery, and a few visits to the various galleries in 
New York, would prevent this from being so painfully 
apparent, few appreciate their deficiency till they have 
been mortified by their crass ignorance more than once. 
It is to be hoped that many of the present Senior class 
will, as a pleasant recreation from their more arduous 
studies, devote a short time to acquiring some general 
information about art before graduation. If they do not 
expect to live in any of the great eastern cities and cannot 
afford a trip abroad, this, it seems to us, is of the greatest 
importance. 


How much the d4/asé tone and general weariness of 
manner, affected by Seniors from time immemorial, has 
increased of late years, we do not pretend to know. It is 
very evident, however, that the species distinguished by 
these characteristics is as yet not extinct. Many had 
racked their brains to discover the causes of this strange 
change in Senior year, but in vain, until the class statisti- 
cians have finally come to their aid. Some theorists of 
materialistic views had surmised that dyspepsia, the 
result of many studious college lives, had something to do 
with it. Others had imagined that disappointment at 
not taking high honors had affected some in this way, and 
others still that these peculiarities resulted from sorrow 
at leaving these cloistered shades or from gloomy antici- 
pations as to the future. The class statisticians, however, 
by their artfully contrived scheme of questions, have 
poured a flood of light upon this hitherto dark mystery. 
They have discovered that an immense number in the 
Senior class have been engaged but are so no longer. 
Hence we are to infer that these are but the symptoms of 
disappointed love. We would suggest that some few more 
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color of eyes and hair, name of intended, etc., might be 
very acceptable to those sentimentally inclined, so that 
the unfortunates might sympathize with each other. But 
seriously, many object to making confidantes of the class 
statisticians on these and other subjects, and it is to be 
hoped that the scheme of questions will be somewhat 
modified to suit the more reserved among us. Class feel- 
ing is not to be regretted, but it will scarcely justify the 
statisticians in their idea of becoming father-confessors to 
the whole class. 


A great many undergraduates are apt to feel impatient 
when they consider how many changes ought to be made 
in the college, and how few really do take place. But in 
their plans for the improvement of the University they 
ignore in the most sublime way the all-important factor 
of money. A change which may appear at first trifling, 
when considered in a business-like manner, is usually 


found to be a more serious matter than most suppose. 
We are charitable enough to believe that the Faculty of 
Yale College is really not the conservative body generally 
supposed, but that it counts the cost of every change, and 
finds in itself not a lack of desire, but a lack of means, for 
improvement. Undergraduates are scarcely qualified to 
judge of the business capacity of the Faculty, and it is 
probably there that the greatest fault ‘is tobe found. It 
appears to us then, that severe strictures upon the “ Con- 
servative element” in Yale are useless and out of place 
among undergraduates, until they know what this con- 
servative element is. It is possible, even probable, that 
the Faculty only gets six per cent for its money, where 
any other corporation or individual would get seven or 
eight; but we fancy that the trustees of the college are 
better qualified than ourselves to judge of this. The 
Woolsey fund is said to be growing, and this year will 
see some very important advances in our material pros- 
perity. We can hope, without being over-sanguine, that 
within a very few years most of the pressing needs of the 
University will be supplied. 
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MEMORABILIA YALENSIA. 


Our Record 


Extends from Feb. 14 to March 14, and, as the weather during that 
time will not justify our making any remarks, therefore we proceed 


to speak of 


The Second Match Debate 


Between the Beecher Literary Society of the Theological School and 
the Senior Debating Club, which occurred Wednesday evening, Feb. 18, 
at the Marquand Chapel. The question was, “Should Cabinet Min 

isters be made responsible to Congress ?” the Seniors having the affirm- 
ative and the Theologues the negative. Prof. Dwight, Prof. Wheeler 
and Mr. D. B. Booth acted as judges. The speakers on the affirmative 
were Stapler, James, Sellers, Robbins and Whiting, and their opponents 
were Bowen, Peters, Beach, Dutton and Tenney, and the decision was 
given in favor of the latter. A “bum” at Lockwood’s (horribile dictu) 
concluded the affair. 


The Match Debate 


Between the Freshman societies, Delta Kappa and Gamma Nu, came 
off last Saturday evening, according to the announcement. The judges 
were Messrs. Russ, Jenks and Cutter of ’75, the first presiding. ‘The 
question was, “‘ Should the United States Government control the Rail- 
roads?” Delta Kappa took the affirmative, while Gamma Nu held the 
negative. The speakers in their order were, J. B. Atwater, J. G. Pyle, 
A. Gould, E. B. Gager, G. M. Tuttle and E. B. Goodell. The 
speakers were limited to a certain time, and the summing up was given 
to the first speaker on either side. The contest was a close one, result- 
ing in another victory for Gamma Nu. 


Sophomore Composition Prizes 


Have been given to the following: 1. Bannard, Horn, Kendrick and 
Worcester; 2. Gaylord, Hadley, Hyde and Trumbull; 3. Bottom, 
Dill, Russell and Sterling. 


The Initiation Supper 


Of the XLth Editorial Board of the Yate Lirerary Macazine took 
place at the New Haven House on Tuesday evening, Feb. 24. After 
the neophytes had passed the ordeal which admits to the mysteries of 
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Chi Delta Theta, the two boards took their places ‘‘ under the mahog- 
any,” upon which was spread an array which might well have caused 
the shade of Heliogabalus himself to rise with watery mouth from 
Hades. But not putting in an appearance, the happy ten were undis- 
turbed in their pleasing toil, and, with the wine and cigars, came the 
toasts in the following order : 


1.—THE PAST OF THE LIT. 
Progressive virtue !— Thomson. 


Responded to by O. F. Atopis. 


2.—THE WEEKLY PRESS. 
Your little hands were never made 
To tear each other’s eyes.— Watts. 


Responded to by H. S. Guttiver. 
3-—OUR CONTRIBUTORS. 
For fools rush in where angels fear to tread.— Pope. 
Responded to by T. W. Grover. 
4.—CHI DELTA THETA. 
Tick, nock, nock; das ist mine driangle-—O/d Song. 
Responded to by A. F. Jenks. 
5.—EDITOR’S TABLE. 
A college joke to cure the dumps.— Sw /t. 
Responded to by J. S. Woop. 
6.—VOLUME XL. 
Coming events cast their shadows before.— Campbell. 
Responded to by J. W. Brooks. 
7.—BOOK NOTICES. 


A man must serve his time at every trade 
Save censure; critics all are ready made.— Byron. 


Responded to by A. D. Wurrremore. 


8.—THE BOARD OF ’7s. 
A naked, new-born child.— ones. 


Responded to by W. R. Ricuarps. 


9-—POLITICAL ECONOMY OF THE LIT. 
Though on pleasure she was bent, 
She had a frugal mind.— Cowper. 


Responded to by T. P. Wickes. 


10.—THE FUTURE OF THE LIT. 
The best of prophets of the Future is the Past.— Byron. 


Responded to by C. F. Cresrer. 


The new board has apportioned its duties in the following manner: 
Mr. Chester has the Notabilia, Messrs. Jenks and Gulliver the Mem- 
orabilia, Mr. Brooks the Book Notices, and Mr. Richards will fill the 
office of Treasurer and attend to the Advertisements. The successive 
numbers will be edited in the following order: Gulliver, Chester, 
Brooks, Richards, Jenks, Gulliver, Chester, Brooks and Jenks. The 
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Treasurer will have only one number, owing to his many and arduous 
duties, and the chairman will this year edit two numbers. 


The Funtor Exhibition 


Speakers have been chosen and are as follows: “‘ Woman’s Rank in 
Literature,” Lewis Fuller Reid; ‘‘ Mirabeau,” Robert Donaldson 
Townsend ; “‘ The Stuarts of History and the Stuarts of Romance,” 
Carl Thurston Chester; ‘The Theology of the Greek Dramatists,” 
Samuel Rossiter Betts; ‘‘ The Genius of Washington,” Eugene Bouton; 
“The Theology of the Greek Dramatists,” Charles Lothrop Noyes; 
“The World’s Obligations to Plato,” Charles Tillinghast; ‘‘ The 
Proper Relations of the United States to the People of other countries 
seeking Liberty,’’ Moses Sanborn Gordon ; ‘* Mirabeau,”” Charles Trum- 
bull Russ; ‘* Mirabeau,” Henry Strong Gulliver. 


The Record Editors 


For the ensuing year have been chosen, with the following result: ’75 
—Samuel Rossiter Betts, N. Y. City ; Charles Forrest Cutter (Bus. Ed.), 
Princeville, Ill.; Francis Dudley, Brooklyn, N. Y.; John Patton, Cur- 
wensville, Pa.; ’76—Walker Blaine, Augusta, Me.; Rufus Biggs Smith, 
Cincinnati, O.; ’77—-George Montgomery Tuttle, Minneapolis, Minn. 
S$. $. $.—Amos A. Browning, North Stonington. 


The Courant 


Is to be managed by the following gentlemen: ’75—Eugene Bouton, 
Joseph A. Griffin, Robert D. Townsend, Edward L. White, S. S. S. 
’76—Frederic W. Pangborn, Chas. B. Rockwood, S. ’77—John 
F, Keator. 


Items. 


The Glee Club propose a Western trip during the vacation, under 
the auspices of the Navy. Prof. Sanford’s medical lectures are under 
full headway, and are found very interesting. The competition for 
the Class-day Ode has resulted in the choice of Mr. Starkweather. 
Cutter, ’75, has been elected class deacon, vice Snow resigned. Box- 
ing lessons are very popular this term. Dr. Hitchcock, of New York, 
occupied the Chapel pulpit on Sunday, Feb. 22. The President is 
lecturing to the Seniors upon questions of Moral Philosophy. Henry 


Ward Beecher is delivering his annual course of lectures at the Divinity 
School. 
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S. S. MEMORABILIA. 


Owing to the lack of subjects of any special interest in the Scientific 
School for the last few weeks, our notes this month will be scanty, 
Everyone during that time, it is to be hoped, has been improving his 
time in preparation for the fast approaching examinations. The studies 
remain nearly the same as before. The Senior Civils have begun to 
study Wood’s Construction of Roofs and Bridges, but have not made 
any great progress, on account of Prof. Norton’s illness. In 


The Lab. 


The most noticeable change is the absence of the Medics, to the great 
relief of all the other students. Hearing that the Governing Board 
were thinking of taking some measures for their removal, a petition re- 
questing the same was sent in, which was granted, to the great joy of the 
petitioners. The Medics are provided in Prof. Johnson’s lecture-room 
with all the modern conveniences, as they affirm, but no one from the 
Analytical Lab. has cared to investigate it very thoroughly. Nearly all 
the students in the Analytical Lab. have done almost all the work re- 
quired this term, and a good many have done a considerable amount of 
third term’s work. On Wednesday, March 7, 


The Election of Record Editor 


Was held in No. 31 N. S. H., at which time Mr. Amos A. Browning, 
’75, was elected to fill the position of Scientific editor on the Record 
for the ensuing year. Mr. Browning, in a neat little speech, responded 
to numerous calls, and, after a short speech by the retiring editor, the 
meeting adjourned precipitately. | There were a large number present, 
and the whole election passed off most satistactorily. The editors 
chosen for the Courant for the coming year from this department of the 
University are Mr. E. L. White, of the class of ’75, and Mr. C. B. 
Rockwood from ’76, so that we are to be well represented in both the 
college papers. Several petitions to have 


Annuals 


At the close of this term in certain branches have been presented to the 
Faculty, but have not been answered as yet. In the Senior class it 
would be a great advantage to have the annuals of all those studies 
which are finished in second term occur at the end of that term. In 
the third term all of us have most of the work on our theses to accom- 
plish, as very few get much done before that time. The third term is 
now so short that, with writing our theses and preparing for annuals, our 
time would be very much crowded. In having annuals at the end of 
second term, very little more time would be required in preparation for 
them than for the ordinary term examination; but the work done in 
second term would all have to be gone over again a second time in pre- 
paring for the annual in third term, so that a real saving of time might 
be made if the annuals came in second term. 
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S. S. S. Items. 


The last of the Sunday evening lectures for this year was delivered 
by Prof. Brewer. The course throughout has been well sustained on 
the part of the lecturers, and tolerably by the students, though there 
was a diminution in numbers toward the end. The Mechanics’ 
course is also finished, the last lecture having been given by P of. 
Walker, on “‘ Pictures out of the Census,” last Thursday, March 19. 
This course has been very successful, and has been thoroughly enjoyed 
by all who have attended them. About twenty-five Freshmen had a 
sleigh-ride and supper at Centreville recently. Hill, ’74, has been in 
town for a few days. The Debating Club is apparently coming out 
of its late lethargy and is reviving again. It is said that several con- 
scientious Juniors resolved to deny themselves the pleasures of Calculus 
during Lent. The Record states that the Freshmen are having the 
measles, and that it is reported that the Faculty intend adding this to 
the requirements for admission. The Juniors were advised by their 
instructor to improve their German accent at lager beer dispensaries. 
From appearances, the advice was acted upon. Chittenden, special, 
is now instructing the Medics, who are progressing finely. The 
Freshmen are to have their annual in Chemistry at the end of the 
present term, Six of our Professors are to repeat their lectures at 
Hartford very soon. It is stated that the Glee Club is now in a 
flourishing condition and expects yet to add to the reputation gained 
last year. The Freshmen have Mechanical Drawing under Mr. 
Honey. It is reported that ’75 Aas a man in training for the foot- 
race at Saratoga. 


— eee ——— 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 


In such a large number of exchanges of all kinds, quarterlies, monthlies 
and weeklies, of all styles and varieties of external appearance, and coming 
from nearly all the quarters of the globe, from Halifax and Virginia, 
from Boston and Omaha, we are naturally at a loss where to begin. We 
never realize the great extent and amount of college literature in this country 
till we are surrounded by our exchanges, which, after all, only represent a 
small part of this species of literature. 

Amid all this confusion we are glad to see the familiar columns of Afple- 
ton’s Fournal, Every Saturday, The Home Fournal, and many others of a sim- 
ilar character. We are also favored with a copy of the report of the Commis- 
sioners to the Vienna Exposition, for the State of Massachusetts. The only 
monthlies with which we are favored this month are Zhe Hamilton Literary 
Monthly, The Lafayette Monthly, and The Bates Student. The first of these is 
composed of about fifteen pages of contributions, consisting mainly of two 
articles and a short poem, and the remaining thirty pages are occupied by 
the Editor’s Table, from which we select the following as an instance of pure 
“cheek ” that is seldom equalled : 


“This occurred in the laboratory: ‘ Professor, is that apparatus for meas- 
uring carbonic acid good for anything?’ Prof.—‘ Well, to tell the truth, Mr. 
S——, it isn’t worth two cents.’ Unfortunate, but sharp student, producing 
two coppers.—‘ Well, here’s your two cents; I just broke it; never mind the 
change ;” and he turned away, having made, according to the theory that ‘a 
penny saved is four pence earned,’ about three dollars.” 
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From the Lafayette Monthly's ‘‘ Miscellaneous” we clip the following : 


“An Oxford undergraduate, in the Scripture examination, was called upon 
to mention ‘the two instances recorded in Scripture of the lower animals 
speaking.’ He thought for a moment, and replied ‘ Balaam’s ass,’ ‘ That is 
one, sir; what is the other?) Undergraduate paused in earnest thought. At 
last a gleam of recollection lit up his face as he replied, ‘The whale! The 
whale said unto Jonah—almost thou persuadest me to be a Christian.” 
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We think Jonah’s persuasive powers must have been exerted to good ad- 
vantage during those three days. 
The Bates Student quotes this from the Vassar Miscellany : 


““* What is an axiom? asked a teacher of a beginner in Geometry. ‘An 
axiom is a—a—a thing that is plain at the first glance, after you stop to think 
of it a while,’ was the lucid reply.” 


The Targum is responsible for the publication of this interesting statement 
in regard to the progress which the fair Vassarites are making: 


“A Vassar student was heard from lately through a lady friend. Among 
others she related of the wonderful advancement made in the calisthenic art. 
‘There’s Joe ——, she can turn a hand-spring without wrinkling her dress; 
Ida can ‘skin the cat’ without loosing her stays ; Kate —— can hang off the 
horizontal bar by her feet; I put a beautiful head on Mary , Tuesday.” 


We wonder if they intend to enter the possible Gymnastic Exhibition at 
Saratoga next summer, which some of our exchanges are discussing as an 
addition to the rapidly increasing number of the intercollegiate contests 
which are to take place at that time. 


The Southern Collegian, in an article on “A Social Evil,” takes severely to task 
all those persons who did not behave with propriety at the recent celebration 
of the Washington Literary Society. The writer strongly condemns the prac- 
tice of throwing candy across the room; passing cards all over the house, 
whose “ subject-matter is not one whit above the serio-comic doggerel of 
tissue paper valentines ;’ meeting ‘‘a young speaker with a laconic, idiotic 
giggle when his voice happens to fail,” and many others. Truly such a state 
of things is to be deplored. The article closes with the N. B.—‘* This is for 
nobody’s neighbor.” Among its “ Exchanges” we find this: ‘“ A professor 
once stated to his class that a fool could put as many questions in an hour as 
would puzzle a wise man for aday. ‘By Jove!’ exclaimed one of the stu- 
dents ; ‘now I understand how I was plucked. last time in constitutional 
history.’” 

We are favored this month with the second number of the 7'yro, from the 
Collegiate Institute for Young Ladies at Poughkeepsie. It is a neat little 
twelve-page paper, of good, clear typography and pleasant appearance. 
This number contains articles on Education, Aimiability, Evolution, Spher- 
oidal State, and others. In addition to the usual departments, the 7¥yvo con- 
tains a “Curiosity Shop” for the benefit of its correspondents, and also a 
“Puzzle Box,” well filled with euigmas, charades, &c., for the benefit of its 
younger readers, we presume. 


The Zvifod has a short editorial on the subject of intercollegiate contests, 
from which we learn that arrangements have already been made among the 
Western colleges for holding such a contest at Galesburg, Ill. This is to be 
one of oratory only, but the 77ifod would extend such contests so that “ pro- 
ficiency in any department of knowledge may receive its reward.” It advo- 
cates the offering of prizes in every branch of science and literature, compe- 
tition for which will be open to the members of every American college. 
Prizes, together with an honorary degree, should be offered to those alumni 
who, within a certain time after graduation, shall have attained supe- 
riority in any branch they may have chosen. This is the most extensive 
scheme for a “contest” that we have yet seen, and it will probably be some 
time before it is carried out. 
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The 7vinity Tablet for February is almost entirely filled by a long account 
of the recent convention at Hartford. Among its “ Particles,” after diligent 
searching, we find this mite: ‘“ Why do you set your cup of coffee on the 
chair, Mr. —?” said a worthy landlady at breakfast, one morning. “It 
is so very weak, madam ; I thought I would let it rest.” 


The Cornell Times seems to be about equally interested in the Literary 
Convention and the Contest, and in the ‘“ Dryden Springs Place ;” the two 
together occupying a large proportion of its columns. From the Zra we 
learn that it is reported that the Faculty have abolished what is known as 
examination week, giving to each instructor privilege to hold his examina- 
tion whenever he thinks best, thus stopping the system of “cramming” and 
making each one do his work more faithfully every day, in order to be pre- 
pared at any time for an examination. 

Our Harvard exchanges this month contain several good poems, which are 
unfortunately too long to quote in full and will not bear selecting, from the 
nature of the subjects. They set an example which our Yale poets would 
do well to follow. 


Speaking of poetry, how is this from the Madisonensis - 


THE RIVERS IN RHYME. 


THE MERRIMAC. 
From the Boston Transcript. 

I am the mighty Merrimac, 
And I drive Lowell and Lawrence, 
And on the wheel of Manchester 

I pour my watery torrents. 
Old Father Sun in me has stored 
Of work some billion units ; 

For ages it all ran to waste 
Till Lowell lived to use it. 


THE KENNEBEC. 
From the Boston Advertiser. 

I am the mighty Kennebec, 
And I drive Sprague’s mills at Augusta, 
After the wheels of Waterville 
Have passed my watery muster, 
Old Father Moosehead water stores 
Some billion quarts full of it; 
For ages it all ran to waste 
Till some one came to dam it. 


THE CONNECTICUT. 
From the Hartford Evening Post. 
I am the mighty Connecticut, 
And I drive Holyoke and Hadley ; 
And so splendid a figure (you bet) I cut, 
That all other rivers feel badly. 
In a hundred lakes my wealth is stored, 
With wealth my valley is crammed, 
And in spite of being universally admired, 
I am occasionally dammed. 


THE OHIO. 
From the Louisville Courier-Fournal. 
I am the roaring O-hi-o ! 
For floating barge or steamer, 
From Pittsburg down to Ca-i-ro: 
I’m just an old rip-screamer. 
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And as each craft my bosom ploughs 
Through either chute, you might smell 
Blue blazes in each pilot-house 
Since I was dammed by Weitzel. 


THE MISSISSIPPI. 
From the Boston Globe. 
I am the mighty Mississippi, 
And I drive the lumber mills at St. Paul, 
And although they require a good deal of power, 
I don’t mind the exertion at all. 
Old Father Winnepeg stores a stock 
Of water which through me pours; 
But men don’t half utilize my power, 
Because dam it they cannot. 


THE NIAGARA. 
From the Index Niagarensis. 

Of the many rivers 

Running through our native land, 
Though a blessing to the people, 

Notwithstanding are the dammed. 
Except the great Niagara, 

Than which none have more force, 
It will be dammed if any one 

Can stop it on its course. 


THE CHENANGO. 


I am the mighty Chenango, 
And I drive Charley Johnson’s tannery, 
And over the wheel of Firman’s grist mill 
I bolt without any chicanery, 
Old Father Leland’s pond stores my needs, 
*Sides perch, ’nd punkin seeds for Smith and Henry’s fishing ; 
Up there’s a dam by an old mill site, 
But nary a mill by ary dam site. 


It is a pity that this interesting poem should stop so short, as it would 
begin to get interesting and amusing if continued for about a dozen verses 
more, in the same remarkably varied style. 


The Editor’s Table for the February Lit. containedssome severe reflec- 
tions upon the honor of a certain member of the Senior class, which we 
have since ascertained to be wholly unjust. The editor had what he believed 
to be conclusive evidence that the gentleman against whom his remarks were 
directed had committed a dishonorable act toward aclassmate. He has since 
discovered, however, that his information was false, and that the gentleman 
in question was entirely innocent of the offence charged to him. The Lit. 
desires by this statement to repair, as far as possible, the injury done to this 
member of the Senior class, and to express its sincere regret for the hasty 
expressions applied to him. 

And now with many pleasant remembrances of the numerous kindnesses 
and favors shown us by our many friends, we resign the responsibility of con- 
ducting the Lit. to our successors; and in the language of the newspaper 
notices of change of firms, “‘ we hope from all our former patrons a continu- 
ance of their favors for our successors.” A. B, H. 
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